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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


A Rising Wind 
WALTER WHITE 
A report of Negro troops on many battle fronts. 


The Lambs 


KATHARINE SUSAN ANTHONY 
Charles and Mary Lamb and their nineteenth-century literary world. 


Report from Red China 
HARRISON FORMAN 
A newspaperman sees Communist-controlled north China as the scene of a 
genuine people’s movement. 


The Private Adventure of Captain Shaw 
EDITH SHAY AND KATHARINE SMITH 
A young captain from Cape Cod, on a trading voyage to Europe in 1793, 
witnesses the Terror in Paris. 


Black Boy 


RICHARD WRIGHT 
Grim reading in the autobiography of the author of Native Son. 


Wars I Have Seen 
GERTRUDE STEIN 
The experiences of the author and her friend, Alice B. Toklas, in France 
during the Nazi occupation. 


Apartment in Atheris 
GLENWAY WESCOTT 
Both the psychological and physical effects of Nazi domination in Greece are portrayed 
in a novel about a Greek family and a German officer. 


Mob 3 


ROBERT PERCIVAL PARSONS 
“A naval hospital in a South Sea jungle.”—Sudtitle. 
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Cyd 


This battle is not just a battle of lands, 

A war of conquest, a balance-of-power war. 

It is a battle for the mind of man 

Not only for his body. It will decide 

What you and you and you can think and say, 

Plan, dream, and hope for in your inmost minds 

For the next thousand years. 

Decide whether man goes forward toward the light, 

Stumbling and striving, clumsy—but a man— 

Or back to the dark ages, the dark gods, 

The old barbaric forest that is fear. 

Books are not men, and yet they are alive. 

They are man’s memory and his aspiration, 

The link between his present and his past, 

The tools he builds with, all the hoarded thoughts, 

Winnowed and sifted from a million minds, 

Living and dead to guide him on his way. 
From They Burned the Books 
Published by Farrar & Rinehart 
Copyright 1942 by Stephen Vincent Benét 





The Trustees Division’s Third Article on 
Postwar Planning Considers the Trustee 


The Good Trustee 


MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


HE FIRST DUTY of a newly elected 

or appointed library trustee is to 

make a thorough and clear job anal- 

ysis of his new position. The word “trus- 

tee” always has a ring of authority as well as 

connotations of personal responsibility, but 

to be a good library trustee involves know- 

ing where control properly stops and at 

what point responsibility may spill over 
into interference. 

The job varies, of course, according to 

the community’s size, the security of the 

library budget, the reading habits of the 


local public, and the temperaments and re- 
liability of the professional staff attached 
to the library system. But there are cer- 
tain principles and precedents established 
for library management and control which 
apply equally to the large city and the 


Every trustee should examine 
these before he begins to exercise authority. 
Nor should he consider them only once. 
I believe that the useful trustee always re- 
examines these principles when an emer- 
gency or new condition arises. 

It is important for the trustee to know 
when to tread lightly so as not to step on 


small town. 


@A we.t-KNowNn Novetist, Mrs. Banning has been 
a member of the board of trustees of the Duluth 
Public Library since 1929 and its president since 1936. 
She was born in Minnesota, attended Vassar and the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, was a 
Russell Sage Foundation fellow for research in 1913, 
and has been writing novels and short stories since 
1920. 


the toes of people whom he does not want 
to offend or injure. It is equally important 
to know when to put his foot down firmly. 
The dominant, bossy trustee is objection- 
able. But so is the indecisive one who is 
unsure of himself and who whirls like a 
weathercock in every breeze of criticism. 

There is probably no simpler way to pin 
down these generalities than to apply them 
to the agenda which might confront an 
average board of library trustees at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting. Let us assume that 
it is April. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing have been read and approved. ‘The 
payment of the routine bills is already au- 
thorized. What will come up next? 

In the correspondence to be presented 
to the board is a bitter letter from a citizen 
who has been denied book-borrowing privi- 
leges by the librarian. The citizen writes 
that the librarian is unjust and unsympa- 
thetic and appeals to the trustees to revoke 
the action. If not, the case is going to be 
taken to the newspapers in an effort to 
make trouble for trustees and librarian. 

The trustees hear the librarian’s version 
of the story. The citizen in question has 
lost several books but denies losing them. 
She claims that she returned them, but 
there is no record of this. The citizen has 
been interviewed by the librarian, who 
states to the trustees that the complainant 
is a quarrelsome type of person who becomes 
vindictive when she is crossed. The trustees 
support the librarian’s decision. Perhaps 
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the matter will reach the newspapers and 
excite some criticism. But they have no 
other option, except to interfere with the in- 
ternal management of the library. 

The chairman of the book committee, in 
making his report, states that a certain 
sum has been expended for new books and 
another sum for rebinding. ‘The list of 
books bought is attached, and, as usual, the 
trustees accept this list as submitted, realiz- 
ing that the librarian and her associates 
have learned the best methods of choosing 
books for general reading and have access 
to lists compiled for library usage. They do 
not question, as a rule, the choice of books, 
but the good trustee knows in general what 
books are available in the library and its 
branches, what the distribution of expendi- 
ture is between various kinds of books, and 
what the unfilled needs are. 


The Budget 


I" Is at this meeting too that the admin- 


committee or the finance 
committee submits a tentative budget for 
the coming year. In consultation with the 
librarian, this is being made ready to pre- 
sent to those who administer the tax money. 
At this point the good trustee is right on 
the job, for the obtaining of enough money 
to run the library system is one of his most 
important functions. He must be sure, first 
of all, that the budget is honest and sound. 
Assured of that, his duty is to see that it 
is properly presented, that it is not sheared 
by unsympathetic or careless officials, and, 
if question arises, he should be able to de- 
fend it before the public. 

There are other items on the agenda. 
The matter of microfilming newspapers, in- 
stead of keeping great files of them, comes 
up. This is a matter of policy, for it in- 
volves a new budget item, and the trustees 
must decide if the city can afford it. Any 
question of new library technique which 
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involves extra expenditure comes before the 
trustees, who turn to the librarian for her 
expert recommendation, and, with that in 
mind, they balance cost against need. 

The librarian is concerned about the 
fact that the residents in one part of 
the city seem to take more interest in the 
library than do the residents of another sec- 
tion. One trustee may have suggestions 
for arousing book interest, based on an 
intimate knowledge of that locality. Fora 
good library board covers its own city as 
well as it can by including among its trus- 
tees those from different parts of the city 
as well as from different income groups. 

Of course, a trustee should not be elected 
or appointed merely because of where he 
lives or what he earns. Nor because he 
likes to read. He—who is so often she— 
should also be the kind of citizen who is 
imaginative enough to consider the future 
as well as the immediate needs of his own 
community. He should understand it from 
industrial and business standpoints. He 
ought to be ambitious for its mental growth 
and eager for it to keep up with modern 
progress. And such people, we assume, make 
up the board which is finishing the business 
before it in this average meeting. 

The agenda is completed and the motion 
to adjourn has been made. The trustees, 
if they know their job, have left with the 
librarian and her staff all the problems of 
internal management of the library. “They 
have not interfered with the work of li- 
brary experts. But they have examined the 
ways in which they can be immediately 
useful to the book-reading public, by sup- 
port of the budget, upholding the authority 
of the librarian, advising her on matters 
of public policy, and consulting with her 
and each other on how to make more good 
books available. If a trustee always keeps 
that last objective humbly and earnestly in 
his mind, he is almost sure to be a good one. 





News from the Executive Secretary 


A.L.A. Headquarters Building. The 
A.L.A. now owns a building; in fact, three 
buildings. 
advice of attorneys, and vote of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, the Trustees of the A.L.A. 
Endowment Funds have purchased approxi- 
mately one half block, four blocks north 
of our present offices and one block west of 
Michigan Avenue. On the property are 
three large residences. The central build- 
ing, 50 E. Huron St., home of the late 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, will be occupied 
as A.L.A. Headquarters after some months. 
The trustees have bought the property from 
endowment funds as an investment. The 
total cost, with necessary improvements, 
will be around two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Occupancy of the central building as 
Headquarters is expected to result in a net 
saving of four to five thousand dollars 
annually. A.L.A. Headquarters can still 
be moved to another city if the Association 
should ever decide it wished to do so. 

Surplus Property. Latest word by tele- 
phone from Washington (as this is written, 
March 30) was something like this: “The 
pot is boiling; some decisions and regula- 
tions may be ready very soon. A.L.A. 
representative will be invited to a confer- 
ence, probably in a few days.” 

Educational Buildings. A.L.A. is help- 
ing to draft a bill which is intended to 
provide for (1) surveys of needs; (2) the 
preparation of plans; and (3) construc- 
tion—all on a basis of federal-state-local 
cooperation. Paul Howard and Raymond 
C. Lindquist represented A.L.A. at a con- 
ference on this matter in Washington, April 
4-5. 


Following inspection by officers, 


Camp Library Books. Because of the 
prolonged war in Europe, large shipments 
of camp library books to overseas war 
theatres, and for other reasons, the several 
millions originally expected to be surplus 
may be reduced to a few millions. But a 
few millions will still help to start a lot of 
county and regional library services for 
rural areas. Paul Howard, chairman of 
the Federal Relations Committee, after sev- 
eral lengthy visits to Washington, hopes 
that a bill providing necessary funds will 
soon be introduced in both houses. 

Overseas Army Library Service. The 
plans now taking shape for library service 
for the men who must necessarily remain in 
Europe for many months would stir the 
imagination of any librarian. Many ex- 
perienced women camp librarians are being, 
or will be, sent over. Librarians in the 
Army willbe assigned to library work if 
possible. Several are already engaged in 
the planning. Hundreds of soldiers are 
expected to be specially trained as assistants. 
Books are now available in large numbers— 
in addition to the paper-bound books—and 
more are being assembled and shipped. 
Catalogs of unit collections are being 
printed. Requests for this expansion of 
library facilities and for a large educational 
program have come from the highest mili- 
tary authorities. 

Armed Services Editions. In March I 
was able, for the first time, to attend a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Council on Books in Wartime. Most of 
the discussion was of the Armed Services 
Editions. At the present time 140,000 
copies of the thirty-two titles published 
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each month are being sent to men overseas 
and to Army and Navy hospitals in the 
United States. The American people 
should be grateful to the U.S. government, 
to publishers, and to authors for the co- 
operation which has made this huge under- 
taking possible. 

Library Film. During a recent trip to 
New York Miss Peterson previewed the 
technicolor sound film on American library 
service which is being prepared, with 
A.L.A. help, by the Harmon Foundation 
for use in the postwar cultural reconstruc- 
tion of China. The Chinese version of 
the film will be completed this spring. An 
English soundtrack and slight adaptation 
will make it suitable for showing in the 
United States. 

Washington Representative. Members 
of the Federal Relations Committee and 
Executive Board have been asked to sug- 
gest names of people for consideration as 
Washington representative of the A.L.A. 
under the Library Development Fund. 
Suggestions will be welcomed from any 
A.L.A. member. Final selection will be 
made by the Executive Board on nomina- 
tion of the Federal Relations Committee. 

Library Surveys Bring Results. The 
Sheboygan Press, Sheboygan, Wis., carried 
an editorial on January 18 crediting the 
Mead Public Library’s present develop- 
ment to the foresight of the trustees of the 
Mead estate and the library board in hav- 
ing the A.L.A. make a survey and in 
securing the services of Marie Wigmore 
Barkman as librarian. “The survey was 
of prime importance,” the editor says, “for 
it pointed out the defects and made recom- 
mendations, and in following these we are 
now on a much higher plane.” 

Other Library Organizations. Presi- 
dent Vitz, at the request of the Executive 
Board, has extended an invitation to several 
associations to affiliate themselves with the 


A.L.A. 


A Plan for Public Libraries. A two-day 
working conference was held at Head- 
quarters late in March on call of Carleton 
B. Joeckel, chairman of the Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee. Participants were Mrs. 
Loleta Dawson Fyan, Amy Winslow, Julia 
Wright Merrill, Carl Vitz, Ralph A. 
Ulveling, Mr. Joeckel, Paul Howard, 
Lowell Martin, and I. A tentative outline 
for the book was written and future steps 
were determined. 

Inauguration and Meeting of Officers. 
Mr. Vitz and Mr. Ulveling have agreed 
to have a simple ceremony for transferring 
the gavel in Chicago on June 21 or 22 in 
the presence of local members, to hold a 
two-day meeting of officers (in lieu of an 
Executive Board meeting) on those dates, 
and to invite the board of directors of 
A.C.R.L. for an all-day discussion of mat- 
ters of common interest on June 23. A 
conference in print will be planned for 
sometime in the autumn. 

Library Day at Chautauqua. On the 
suggestion of Mary Emogene Hazeltine, 
the A.L.A. Program Committee (Vitz, 
Ulveling, and I) has made tentative plans 
with the program director of Chautauqua 
for a special library day. If the plans can 
be carried through the date will probably 
be July 20. 

Headquarters Staff. At the mvitation 
of the Western New York Library Associa- 
tion, Miss Merrill attended its meeting on 
April 8 and spoke on “Regional Library 
Cooperation: America’s Coming Educa- 
tional Development.” On her return 
Miss Merrill stopped in Cleveland to talk 
with Miss Winslow and others. 

During April Miss Fulmer attended 
four district library meetings in Nebraska 
at the invitation of the state library 
association. 

Miss Batchelder has been made a mem- 
ber of the national advisory committee for 
a five-year study of citizenship education 
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to be conducted by the Detroit public 
schools. The study has a grant of $425,000 
from the William Volker Charities Fund, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Representation. Ralph M. Dunbar 
represented A.L.A. at a work conference 
on education programs for veterans held 
at N.E.A. headquarters, February 26-28. 
Phillips Temple, for the A.L.A., attended 
a conference of representatives of several 
national organizations for discussion of the 
Bretton Woods proposals. Paul Howard 
participated in an American Council on 
Education discussion of the proposed re- 
organization of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Ulveling accepted the invitation 
of the Canadian Library Council to attend 
a meeting of the council in Ottawa in 
April, as A.L.A. observer. 

Canadian Visitor. On the invitation of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the A.L.A., 
Raymond Tanghe, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, is visiting libraries in the 
United States. 

Publishing. A new “idea book” has been 
proposed in the public library field, based 
on experience and aimed at helping par- 
ticularly the smaller libraries to make their 
services to their communities more effective. 
Ten groups, including A.L.A. Councilors 
on the staffs of public libraries, have been 
asked to comment on the proposed new 
book. 

W.M.C. As Chicago is a critical labor 
area the A.L.A. is practically prevented 
from making full-time appointments to new 
positions and can fill vacancies only with 
the permission of appropriate government 
agencies. ’ 

New Staff Members. Mrs. Ann 
Wheeler Lighter, formerly school library 
consultant, Michigan State Library, has 
been made part-time assistant in the 
Membership Department. Mrs. Amy 
Wood Nyholm, who is now part-time pro- 
fessional assistant in the Personnel Office, 
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was reviser and cataloger at the University 
of California. 


International Relations 


Building the Peace. Libraries have been 
given an important role in the current dis- 
cussions of world organization. We at 
A.L.A. Headquarters have assured the De- 
partment of State and other agencies that 
public, college, and school libraries would 
justify the phrase “For further information, 
ask your librarian,” which is appearing on 
millions of pieces of printed matter pub- 
lished by the government. Radio shorts 
may use a similar phrase. 

Cooperative Purchase. I had the good 
fortune recently to sit in at a conference 
on this subject with Thomas Paul Flem- 
ing, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Importations; Paul North Rice, secretary 
of the Association of Research Libraries; 
and a representative of the government 
having to do with American purchases in 
Italy. There was incidental discussion of 
book buying in France. Mr. Fleming may 
soon be prepared to submit a plan to li- 
brarians interested. Mr. Lydenberg and 
Mr. Metcalf are exploring other possibili- 
ties. 

Book Campaign. ‘The report in Time 
for March 19 was inaccurate. However, 
a meeting called by the Department of 
State and the Library of Congress was held, 
the Joint Committee on a Book Campaign 
for Devastated and Other Libraries in War 
Areas (Luther H. Evans, acting chairman) 
is in charge, Kenneth R. Shaffer has been 
employed as director, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation has made $2500 available 
through the A.L.A. for preliminary ex- 
penses. 

Latin America. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has appropriated $25,000 to A.L.A. 
for use (1) in sending three librarians to 
serve as consultants in the reorganization 
of the National Library at Rio de Janeiro, 
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Brazil, and for incidental visits elsewhere; 
and (2) in bringing librarians and archiv- 
ists to this country for library visits or to 
take courses in our universities. The In- 
ternational Relations Board has selected 
Harvie B. Branscomb, of Duke University, 
and William A. Jackson, of Harvard, as 
two of its representatives. The Library 
of Congress will probably send a member 
of its staff on the same mission. Several 
Latin Americans have been suggested as 
candidates for the travel and study grants. 
Other nominations by members with an 
acquaintance in Latin America will be wel- 
comed. 

Visitors. Dr. T. L. Yuan, director of 
Peiping National Library, visited Chicago 
in April. Senhor Rone Amorim, a good 
friend of libraries in the state of S40 Paulo, 
Brazil, has been visiting libraries and other 
cultural institutions as a guest of the De- 
partment of State. He remarked: “I am 
greatly impressed by the American libraries, 
chiefly those of small towns. I hope Brazil 
can follow the American example.” 


It is understood that the Department of 
State has invited Seftor Julian Marchena, 
national librarian at San José, Costa Rica, 
and Sefior Juan Silva Vila, national librarian 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, to visit this coun- 
try. 

Dr. Pablo Martinez del Rio, acting presj- 
dent of the board of directors of the Biblio- 
teca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico, visited 
Chicago in April. 

Book Lists. Charles H. Brown is prepar- 
ing a list of American books to be pur- 
chased for Chinese libraries from funds 
made available to the A.L.A. by the De- 
partment of State. I hope that by the time 
this report appears the printers will be at 
work on the list compiled by Charles F. 
McCombs as an aid to all who are purchas- 
ing books for foreign libraries. It is a list 
of about 1800 important reference and re- 
search books published in the United States, 
1939-43, inclusive. The A.L.A. expects 
to publish it. 

Cart H. MiLam 


Executive Secretary 


CLEARLY, WE STAND at the beginning of a change in living conditions as startling 
as when our remote ancestors finally found the courage to creep from protecting caves 
and live in the sunlight. Yet, if we fail to stave off global technological war, back into 
the caves we shall go. Doubtless these will be de luxe caverns—guaranteed bombproof 


and insulated against poison gas. 


They will be air conditioned, central heated; will gleam with marvelous plastics and 
twinkle with new gadgets. But they will be caves just the same—marking not an amusing 
interlude but a major defeat in the history of man. Unless we re-adapt to changed con- 
ditions, the new age will be a calamity. Yet it could be the most glorious age in the 
_ history of mankind, with the whole earth the possession of its children. 


The choice—collectively speaking—is ours. 


The problem is war; the solution, per- 


manent peace. Nothing less can guarantee us against the caves and a new ice age of 


the human spirit. 


—“Dumbarton Hopes’ by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer in 
Survey Graphic, January 1945 
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The Public Relations Committee Sponsors 
This Article on Display Slogans 


Sluagh-Ghairms 


MartILpE KELLY 


HE TERM “slogan” originated cen- 
turies ago in the Gaelic “sluagh- 
ghairm.” Originally meaning a 
battle cry or a rallying call, it still retains 
much of its original inference, for its 
modern function is to intrigue the imagina- 
tion, arouse interest, and translate that in- 
terest into action. According to advertising 
specialists, the successful slogan possesses 
certain basic qualities. These qualities, con- 
sidered from the library point of view, may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 
Brevity: A message that is conveyed in 
five or six words has a much better chance 
of arousing interest than a longer one. The 
eye grasps only a few words at a time and 
the mind most easily comprehends state- 
‘ments that are short and to the point. 
Simplicity: A good slogan is composed of 
words and phrases in common everyday use. 
Literary allusions, puns, and foreign 
phrases are generally to be avoided. How- 
ever, catchwords and colloquialisms some- 
times make highly successful captions if 
used at the crest of their popularity. 
Force: A forceful slogan is specific; gen- 


Miss Kerry, a native of Chicago, attended school 
in Chicago and all of her library experience has been 
in the Chicago Public Library. After having been 
associate librarian at the Hild Regional Branch for 
thirteen years, she has just begun the reorganization 
of the art department in the main building of the 
Chicago Public Library. She is the author of several 
articles in professional journals, many of them on 
displays and exhibits, a field in which she has been 
outstandingly successful. 


eralizations have a weak appeal and trite 
expressions are ineffective. While inter- 
rogatory slogans may arouse more interest 
than a simple statement of fact, they be- 
come monotonous if used too frequently. 

Tact: Any slogan which patronizes or 
“talks down” is psychologically at fault and 
may arouse resentment. Consider the in- 
ference of a slogan; there is nothing to be 
gained by using a caption which may irri- 
tate or antagonize. 

Truth: Provocative slogans, designed to 
pique curiosity, may be unintentionally de- 
ceiving. The use of any phrase, however 
apt, which is not essentially based on truth 
is a mistake. Superlatives and exaggera- 
tions should be employed with discrimina- 
tion. 

Aptness: A “catchy” phrase secures 
attention. Alliteration, word rhythm, and 
humor are valuable if they can be introduced 
without the loss of more important qualities. 
A good slogan is always in harmony with 
the institution which sponsors it; dignity 
consistent with the position of the library 
must never be sacrificed to a “snappy” 
phrase. 

Not every display or exhibit will neces- 
sarily profit from the use of a slogan, in 
the precise meaning of the term. Trying 
to be clever with such specific subjects as 
“Photography,” “Advertising,” or “Sales- 
manship” is unnecessary. 

It is distinctly worth while for libraries 
to maintain a file of slogans, not only as a 
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record of those which have proved success- 
ful, but also as suggestions for future dis- 
plays. The following short list offers 
additions and suggestions for such files: 


Technique for Living (personal philosophy) 

A Dipper Full of Stars 

Probing Our Prejudices 

Curtain Going Up (theatre and drama) 

New World A-Comin’ (postwar world) 

On Your Own (careers) 

Victory Barnyard 

The Peace We Fight For 

Breaking into Print (authorship) 

As the Twig Is Bent (child training) 

New Frontiers of the Mind (new develop- 
ments in philosophy and science) 

Economics in a Nutshell 

The Backyard Farmer 

Common or Garden Talk 

Decoratively Speaking (interior decoration) 

Escape to Beauty (appreciation of art, music, 
poetry) 

Mount That Hobbyhorse 

So to Speak (public speaking) 

Americans by Choice (biographies of im- 
migrants) 


A.L.A. Division of 


HE NEW Division of Hospital Libraries 
Se the American Library Association is 
eager to hear from other groups interested in 
becoming a part of the division. 

Reference to the A.L.A. organization 
chart (page 511 of the Dec. 1, 1944, 4.L.A. 


Bulletin) shows several groups which 
might be interested in forming sections of 
this division. Among these are the Medical 
Library Association, Association of Medical 
Record Librarians, institution libraries, li- 
braries for the blind, and nursing school 
libraries. 

No constitution has yet been drafted for 
the Division of Hospital Libraries. Follow- 
ing the pattern set by the A.L.A. By-Laws 
and pending an opportunity for an organi- 
zation meeting, the division could set up 
a provisional board of directors composed of 
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Creative Personalities 

Indomitable Women 

Strictly Personal (biographies) 

Business in Print 

On the Solid Side (young moderns’ interests) 
Lady Be Fit 

What Hoe—Gardening? 

Personality Plus 


The War 


Death Was Our Escort 
Of Men and Battle 
People on Our Side 
Pacific Battle Line 
Seaways to Tokyo 
Amateurs at War 

The Year of Decision 


Fiction 


For Richer, for Poorer (married life) 
Junior Miss 

Period Piece 

Sherlock Holmes & Co. 

Singing in the Rain 

You Saw It in the Movies 

Rogues’ Gallery (mysteries) 
Star-Spangled Stories 


Hospital Libraries 


the presiding officer of each group indicat- 
ing its desire to become a section. This 
board could elect temporary officers and 
appoint committees to get under way such 
preliminaries as a constitution and by-laws, 
nominations for office, et cetera. 

The officers of the former A.L.A. Hos- 
pital Libraries Round Table are acting as 
provisional officers of the division until 
organization can be effected. They are 
Gertrude M. Edwards, head, Hospital Divi- 
sion, Public Library, Cleveland, chairman; 
Bertha K. Wilson, librarian, Veterans 
Administration Facility, Downey, IIl., vice 
chairman; Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, chief, 
Hospital Department, Public Library, 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. They will 
be glad to hear from any group interested 
in becoming a part of this new division. 





Highlights in the Program of the 
Publishing Department since 1920 


25 Years of A.L.A. Publishing: 
A Sketch 


Everett O. 


F A LIBRARIAN had walked into the 

A.L.A. office in the Chicago Public 

Library twenty-five years ago, he 
would have found the Booklist staff of four, 
with May Massee as its chief, and a gen- 
eral staff made up of Carl H. Milam, 
Gwendolyn Brigham, his stenographer 
(now the efficient Mrs. White), Sarah 
C. N. Bogle, Eva M. Ford, and two or 
three clerical workers. But he would not 
have found a publishing staff as we think 
of it today, for publishing was one of the 
Secretary’s many responsibilities. He did 


almost everything but write the manu- 


scripts: he worked with the Publishing 
Board and with authors, edited manu- 
scripts, read proof, and even prepared the 
advertising letters which brought the books 
to the attention of libraries. 

Publishing then was almost independent, 
under a board with considerable authority. 
It managed its own finances, had its own 
budget, made its own commitments, even 
set Booklist salaries. But that was all 


@Mr. Fonrarne has been with the A.L.A. since 
1924, first in charge of sales and advertising and 
since 1936 as chief of the Publishing Department. His 
A.B. is from the University of Illinois where he also 
completed most of the library school curriculum, his 
work there being interrupted by World War I in 
which he served as lieutenant in the Coast Artillery. 
At Illinois he did circulation, stack, order, and ref- 
erence work and, as general assistant, worked on IIli- 
nois’ contribution to the first Union List of Serials. He 
also spent two years as librarian of the Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola. He came to the A.L.A. from 
the A.M.A. and Northwestern University School of 
Commerce. 
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changed in 1920 with the adoption of a 
new Constitution which put publishing un- 
der an Editorial Committee. 

Frederic G. Melcher may have forgotten 
that back in 1920 he surveyed A.L.A. pub- 
lishing. So too, Joy E. Morgan may have 
forgotten that he was at that time com- 
missioned to prepare a handbook on county 
Characteristic of many publish- 
ing plans, it never materialized, but others 
which did, produced tools which are still 
kept up to date—among them the Graded 
List of Books for Children and the A.L.A. 
Catalog series. Other items on the 1920 
dockets of the board were the first Booklist 
Books and the first volume of American 
Library Pioneers, Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg’s life of John Shaw Billings. Chal- 
mers Hadley’s Library Buildings was also 
in the planning stage, as well as a series 
of after-war reading lists, vocational in 
character, sponsored by the War Service 
Committee. 

One who reads Mr. Melcher’s survey 
report cannot help but marvel at what 
George Burwell Utley accomplished “with 
his left hand,” as Melcher put it. Mr. 
Milam was anxious to see the work go on. 
But the Enlarged Program was under way, 
the extension movement had a good start, 
adult education was already over the hori- 
zon, education for librarianship and the 
improvement of personnel were pressing for 
Mr. Milam reasoned that an 


libraries. 


attention. 


1 Publishing was again surveyed in 1942 See 


A.L.A. Bulletin 37:195-08, June 1943. 
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expanded staff which would give attention 
to the development of manuscripts and to 
developing a wider market for the books 
issued would not only relieve him for work 
in other dire€tions but would sufficiently 
increase the Association’s revenue to pay for 
itself. The Executive Board agreed, and in 
1924 an editor of publications and a sales 
and advertising assistant were employed. 

Prior to that Mr. Milam and Miss 
Bogle, with the help of prominent librari- 
ans, got the ear of foundations and, as a 
result, special grants were made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York in 
the early 1920’s for library extension, adult 
education, and education for librarianship. 
The latter included nearly $40,000 for the 
Library Curriculum Studies, the first basic 
books to provide instructional material for 
the library schools. Two other grants were 
made specifically for publishing, a $15,000 
revolving fund and a small fund to provide 
the salary of the editor. 


New Staff 


MILY VAN Dorn MILter, now Mrs. 
J. Periam Danton, was the first edi- 
tor, assuming her new duties in July 1924. 
Her job was not only to edit manuscripts 
and see them through the press but to 
encourage the preparation of manuscripts 
to meet known needs. In those days there 
was little consecutive planning on the part 
of committees and most manuscripts came 
from individual authors, some by invita- 
tion, some unsolicited. Notable exceptions 
were the Library Curriculum Studies and 
the Reading with a Purpose courses, both 
sponsored by important boards and both 
subsidized insofar as preparation was con- 
cerned. 

While Mr. Milam was looking for an 
editor, he was also trying to locate some- 
one to promote the use of A.L.A. publica- 
tions. He wrote the library schools for 
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names of former students with some com- 
mercial experience and, through Phineas 
Lawrence Windsor, located the present 
writer who joined the A.L.A. staff on April 
I, 1924. 

The first summer we advertised three 
new titles—Lydenberg’s John Shaw Bill- 
ings, Hadley’s Library Buildings, and Jo- 
seph L. Wheeler’s The Library and the 
Community. The heavy publishing drained 
our cash resources, and at one time that first 
year we had to send out a special mailing 
on important new books so as to get in 
enough money to meet the payroll. 


A.L.A. Offices Moved 


N 1924 the A.L.A. offices were moved to 
| the ninth floor of the John Crerar Li- 
brary Building with rent paid from a Head- 
quarters fund supplied by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Space which it ‘had been 
thought would be adequate for several years 
was soon outgrown and more space had to 
be taken. Library extension, adult educa- 
tion, education for librarianship, the 4.L.d. 
Catalog, 1926 staff, and the staff working 
on the fiftieth anniversary program almost 
pushed the walls outward. There were only 
three private offices, Mr. Milam’s, Miss 
Bogle’s, and the Booklist. Julia Wright 
Merrill, Luther L. Dickerson, and Har- 
riet E. Howe were screened off with book- 
shelves, and the rest of the staff was just 
one big happy family actually rubbing el- 
bows. If Dickerson had not been behind 
his barricade, many might have gotten into 
his hair when smoke from his pipe curled 
leisurely and gracefully ceilingward. 

All of the activity of the early 1920's 
produced for the A.L.A. some of its best- 
known and most profitable publications. 
The seven J.ibrary Curriculum Studies ap- 
peared, each in mimeographed editions for 
experimentation and criticism and later in 
bound form for general use. The first fin- 
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ished book, Circulation Work in Public 
Libraries, appeared in 1929, Reference 
Work in 1929, and Mann, Power, Fargo, 
and the two Drury books in 1930.” It was 
the following year that A.L.A. sales reached 
$92,000, the highest point they had ever 
reached up to that time. About $10,000 of 
that amount came from the Reading with 
a Purpose courses which had started pub- 
lication in 1925. The first year of publi- 
cation the reading courses yielded $20,000, 
the next five years $27,000, $26,000, 
$17,000 $18,000, and $16,000 respectively. 
That the reading courses had a tremendous 
influence in bringing libraries to the atten- 
tion of the public cannot be denied, for 
nearly one million copies were distributed. 

In the summer of 1929 the A.L.A. offices 
were again moved, this time to the present 
address. The publishing staff had increased 
to twelve (excluding the Booklist). Up 
to 1931 nearly every professional staff mem- 
ber reported directly to Mr. Milam, but 
after Miss Bogle’s death the office was re- 
organized into the five departments which 
now exist and, in making the shift, Miss 
Miller was placed in charge of publishing. 
She was also ranking department head and 
in that capacity served as a right-hand man 
to Mr. Milam on many general matters and 
acted in his stead when he was away from 
the office. 

The relation of these new responsibilities 
to the declining publishing income of 1932- 
36 is uncertain. Even those with poor 
memories recall the depression, and it is 
also true that the feverish activity of pro- 
ducing books in 1929 and 1930 left little 
time for planning and developing new 
manuscripts for later publication. The fact 
remains that in the years 1932-35 inclusive, 
only twenty-eight new books of a fairly 


? Introduction to Cataloging and the Classification of 
Books, Library Sermies [ee Children, Library in the 
School, Book Selection, Order Work. 
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substantial character were issued, an av- 
erage of seven per year, and that revenue 
dropped from the $92,000 figure of 1931 
to an annual average of $44,000. The 
situation was one to give concern. There 
were many unfilled needs, but we were 
making little headway in meeting them. It 
was decided that the Editorial Committee 
would adopt a more aggressive policy, and 
the chairman, Amy Winslow, prepared an 
article for the 4.L.d. Bulletin, March 
1934, in which she asked the members what 
tools they wanted most. The response was 
overwhelming; suggestions poured in from 
all kinds and sizes of libraries. The Edi- 
torial Committee considered these at the 
Montreal Conference, 1934, but little could 
be done until the proposals could have more 
study and reactions to them could be sought. 
The present chief sometimes wonders if it 
were love or the prospect of having to or- 
ganize this mass of material that made Miss 
Miller gravitate toward matrimony. At 
any rate, her resignation became effective 
with the close of the Denver Conference, 


1935. 
New Department Chief 
Wa the present chief took over, his 


work was cut out for him, but where 
to begin? The story of how a conglomera- 
tion of suggestions gradually took shape is 
too long and too detailed for telling here. 
From July to December enough of them 
gelled so that the Editorial Committee could 
consider, with the College Library Advisory 
Board and with the Board on Library Serv- 
ice to Children and Young People, the 
proposals in their respective fields. It took 
nearly two years to complete the organiza- 
tion of the material which was to form the 
basis for future activity. 
For nearly ten years, intensive work with 
the sixty or more committees and boards of 
the Association and with outside agencies 
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has been carried on with gratifying results. 
Among the important titles issued, some of 
them subsidized and some of them not, 
are: two lists of books for college libraries, 
one for junior colleges, two volumes on li- 
brary resources, a study of union catalogs, 
a manual on state publications, two volumes 
in the field of microphotography, eight in 
the field of public documents and archives, 
two books on buildings—one for public li- 
braries and one for colleges and universities, 
a new treatment of reference work, two 
books about reference books in addition to 
the Mudge supplements, rules for filing 
cards, a book on the small public library, 
one on personnel work in public libraries, 
one on the adult education services of pub- 
lic libraries, one on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of library trustees, two titles in the 
field of public library administration—one 
covering finance and budgets, several titles 
in the school library field, the Rue indexes, 
and subject indexes to poetry and children’s 
plays. These by no means exhaust the list 
but are indicative of the breadth of interest 
covered. 

While the object of A.L.A. publishing is 
to supply tools which the profession needs, 
ten years of intensive work has naturally 
affected income from sales. Following the 
$44,000 average of 1932-35 the lowest sub- 
sequent annual figure was $49,000; the 
highest, $111,000, with the average for the 
last nine years, $76,000, and for the last 
five years, $86,000. This year’s sales will 
probably exceed $100,000 for publications 
alone, a sharp contrast to the 1920 budget 
of $20,000, which included the Booklist. 

Lest we take too much encouragement or 
set up false hopes, we should remind our- 
selves that history may be repeating itself. 
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In 1933, 1934, and 1935, sales were on the 
decline due, in part, to the fact that pub- 
lishing had fallen off drastically because 
of the dearth of good manuscripts. Pyb- 
lishing is again falling off because A.L.A. 
reorganization has so unbelievably compli- 
cated the machinery for getting manuscripts 
and because in wartime it has been increas- 
ingly difficult for members to devote their 
energies to individual writing and to com- 
mittee planning. That the sales curve is 
due to decline looks like a foregone conclu- 
sion. The only factor to offset that predic- 
tion is that we now have a better backlog 
of serviceable tools to tide us over. 

In conclusion, let it be said that neither 
the writer nor the Editorial Committee re- 
serve to themselves credit for what has 
been accomplished. Every member of the 
A.L.A. has helped. Through his member- 
ship he has added to the solidarity of his 
national Association; he has given it stand- 
ing; he has given it prestige; and he has 
enabled its officers and its staff to operate 
more effectively with foundations and na- 
tional groups because of his affiliation. A 
not inconsiderable number of the member- 
ship who from year to year have served 
on boards and committees, who have an- 
swered questionnaires, criticized outlines, 
commented on manuscripts, and helped to 
find authors, all deserve credit for the re- 
sults achieved. A.L.A. publishing has come 
a long way, but it still has a long way to 
go to attain a stature commensurate with 
the possibilities of the profession it serves. 
Where it will go will depend upon the 
librarians themselves, for professional writ- 
ing, in the last analysis, is nothing more 
nor less than a reflection of the maturity 
of the individual worker. 


Libraries, Please Report! 


Tue A.L.A. would like to have libraries report on their activities in connection with 


the program to encourage thinking and discussion on Building the Peace. 


Please send 


the reports and any photographs to the A.L.A., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 





Membership Opinion on Placement 


WO HUNDRED SIXTY-THREE ques- 
tionnaires on A.L.A. placement 
service had been returned to A.L.A. 
Headquarters at the time this issue went 
to press. Only 19 of those reporting said 
that they didn’t approve of continuance of 
the placement service. However, several 
modified their favorable votes by some such 
comment as: 

“Reserve judgment until after survey 
is made by placement specialist. N.E.A. 
does not carry on this function.” “Only 
if good service can be secured. Either 100 
percent or none.” “Yes, if adequate service 
A poor service is worse than 


is given.... 
none.” 

In addition to qualifying their “yes” 
votes, some respondents said: 

“Expansion of the service should be given 


serious consideration.” “If it can be given 
the business machines and staff it needs.” 
“This is one of the drawing cards for new 
members.” 

Two hundred one said that they preferred 
that the Personnel Office suggest candidates 
to all libraries regardless of whether the 
libraries are institutional members of the 
Association; 60 felt that to receive the as- 
sistance of the A.L.A. Personnel Office, 
libraries should be institutional members. 
Comments included: “The institutional 
members would be preferred.” ‘Adequate 
service of this type to all libraries should 
be an excellent advertising medium.” 

In spite of the introductory paragraphs 
explaining the present program of the Per- 
sonnel Office, many of those who responded 
did not understand that the placement 
service, like many other A.L.A. services, 
has always been available to all libraries 
and all librarians regardless of whether 


they are members of the Association or 
whether they are registered with the Per- 
sonnel Office. In addition to that confu- 
sion, many apparently presuppdsed that 
“registered” meant “membership,” so that 
votes on those who were registered and 
those who were A.L.A. members in some 
cases may mean the same thing. Actually 
the A.L.A. Personnel Office’s files contain 
thousands of librarians who are registered 
but who are not now members. Fifty-seven 
of those responding said that suggestions 
for library positions should be limited to 
those who are currently registered for 
placement; 85 preferred that recommenda- 
tions be limited to current A.L.A. mem- 
bers; and 115 believed that all librarians 
should be given equal attention regardless 
of A.L.A. membership or registration with 
the Personnel Office. 

Comments on this third question were 
many and varied: 

“A.L.A. members only (for placement) 
but Personnel Office should maintain indi- 
vidual records of all librarians as an in- 
formation service.” “Librarians really 
interested in their profession will be mem- 
bers of the Association.” “Usually only 
librarians who are currently registered, 
though if the Personnel Office knew of a 
person especially qualified for a certain 
position, I would like his name suggested 
whether he is registered or not. This 
would be an exception and should not create 
a need for additional records.” “It seems 
to me that librarians who expect to benefit 
by placement service should expect to pay 
for it. Limiting such service to A.L.A. 
membership may be an added incentive to 
keeping up one’s membership—even though 
it may not be a very worthy one.” 
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Nominees for A.L.A. Offices 


Bs RIEF NOTES on the library activities 
E B of the nominees for A.L.A. offices 
: for 1945-46 and for the Executive 
! Board have been compiled for the 4.L.4. 
F Bulletin. The list of nominees was printed 
. in the March Bulletin. 

Ralph A. Ulveling, librarian of the De- 
troit Public Library, automatically be- 
comes President of the Association as he was 
elected First Vice President and President- 
| Elect in 1944. 
© Mary U. Rothrock, specialist in library 
service for the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
E js nominated for the post of First Vice 
f President and President-Elect. She has 


© served on the A.L.A. Executive Board and 
© the A.L.A. Council, as a member of the 
© Editorial.Committee and the Library Ex- 
‘tension Board. For two terms she was pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Library Association 
» and was president of the Southeastern Li- 


© brary Association, 1922-24. 
> Rudolph H. Gjelsness, chairman, De- 
| partment of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, is again unopposed for Treas- 
" urer. His picture and sketch appeared in 
' the 4.L.4. Bulletin 37:126, April 1943. 
Emerson Greenaway, librarian, Free 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass., and 
Russell J. Schunk, librarian, Toledo Public 
_ Library, are competing for the second vice 
| presidency. Mr. Greenaway represents the 
| Massachusetts Library Association on the 
| A.LL.A. Council. He has been a member 
| of the Committees on Code of Ethics and 
Public Library—Public School Relation- 
| ship. He was president of the Massachu- 
| setts Library Association, 1943-44. 
Mr. Schunk has served on the Com- 
: mittee on Fire Insurance, both as a member 
) and as its chairman. He is now chairman 
of the Committee on Library Architecture 
and Building Planning and was on the 


Committee on Subscription Books. 

Two places are to be “Iled on the Execu- 
tive Board. Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Morgan, 
assistant librarian, California State Library, 


_and John S. Richards, librarian, Seattle 


Public Library, are running against one 
another. Blanche Prichard McCrum, li- 
brarian of Wellesley College Library, and 
Errett Weir McDiarmid, university li- 
brarian and director of library instruction, 
University of Minnesota, are opponents. 

Mrs. Morgan is a member of the A.L.A. 
Council representing the California Library 
Association. She has been a member of 
the Editorial Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. She has been presi- 
dent of the California Library Association. 

Mr. Richards served on the Committees 
on Library Administration and Annuities 
and Pensions and is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Library—Public School 
Relationship. He is an A.L.A. Councilor 
representing the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. He has been presi- 
dent and first vice president of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association. 

Miss McCrum is a member of the A.L.A. 
Council. She was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Use of the A.L.A. Catalog 
Code and of the College Library Advisory 
Board. She is now vice president of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries. For two years she was president 
of the Virginia Library Association. 

Mr. McDiarmid is chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
and a member of the Board on Personnel 
Administration. He was chairman of the 
Committee on Bibliography and a member 
of such committees as A.L.A. Activities, 
Library Revenues, and Reorganization. 
For two years he was secretary of the Texas 
Library Association. 
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Activities of Libraries and Library Associations 


Gleaned from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


What They re Doing 


HE CELEBRATION of the fortieth 
anniversary of the Far Rockaway 
Branch of the Queens Borough 
Public Library was an all-community affair 
which served as an opportunity for the 
branch to reach those in the community 
who had not been using the branch. The 
open house held during Book Week received 
assistance from the parent-teacher associa- 
tions of the high schools and of the ele- 
mentary schools, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Knights of Columbus, the A. & P. 
Company, the Borden’s Farm Products 
Company, the Baywater Civic Association, 
and from individuals. The highlight of 
the celebration was an exhibit of pictures 
of persons and places in the Rockaways forty 
years ago. 

Perfect proof that the anniversary cele- 
bration had really made the members of 
the community feel that the library belonged 
to them was evidenced when a mechanic, 
called to repair a radio-phonograph a few 
days after the open house, said: “The 
charges for this will be on the house. I feel 
as though the library belonged to me, per- 
sonally.” 


Equity Library Theatre 


One of the most interesting cooperative 
ventures we’ve heard about in a long time 
is that of the Actors’ Equity Association 
and the New York Public Library in pre- 


senting plays at twelve of the library’s 


branches. Just ending its first year in op- 
eration, this Equity Library Theatre has 


been of mutual benefit to the library and 
its patrons and to New York actors, direc- 
tors, and designers. The library’s twelve 
branch stages, complete with lights, cur- 
tains, and simple settings, make it the 
second largest owner of theatres in New 
York; the Schuberts are first. 

The plays are produced, directed, acted, 
and designed by theatre people who are in- 
terested in experimenting with a show just 
for the experience or for the fun of it. 
They pay a small custodian’s fee to the 
branch library from funds which are con- 
tributed largely by John Golden, with some 
from Equity itself. There is no admission 
charged for these productions, a list of which 
sounds like a resumé of the best plays of all 
time. 


File of Reviews and Reviewers 


To assist program planners and others 
interested in book reviewing, the Wichita 
City Library readers adviser’s desk has 
recently begun a record of books that have 
been reviewed in Wichita. The record in- 
cludes, in addition to the names of the 
books, the names of the reviewers and of 
the groups for which the books were re- 
viewed. ‘The information is obtained pri- 
marily by clipping the announcements in the 
club and society pages of the local news- 
papers. The service has proved helpful 
(1) to those who are planning reviews and 
hope to avoid duplication and (2) to those 
who need to find someone to review a 
book on short notice and can turn to one of 
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WHAT THEY’RE DOING 


those listed as having already reviewed 
the book. ‘The readers adviser’s desk also 
keeps a list of “reviewable books” for those 
who are in need of suggestions of books 
suitable for review. 


Helping Prisoners 

The library’s assistance to prisoners takes 
many forms, as the last biennial report of 
the Oregon State Library very clearly indi- 
cates. One of the patrons of the state 
library’s loan service wrote: 

For the past nine years, here in the peni- 
tentiary, I have been writing Western stories. 
I sell some of them and recently my sales 
have increased. ... I hope soon to extend 
my markets. However, I am inclined to go 
into a better class of writing and have chosen 
historic biographies for my main line of en- 
deavor. That entails considerable research 
work and I must have the help of such as 
you to further my progress... . 

The state library is securing material for 
the prisoner on photostats from libraries in 
several states, in addition to other materials 
it furnishes him. 


Memorial Books Notebook 


For the past fifteen years the public 
library in Fairfield, Iowa, has been keeping 
a record of all the books given to the 
library as memorials. The notebook used 
for this record lists the donors of the books 
and the persons in whose memory the 
books were given. Approximately 175 
books have been added to the library as 
memorials. 


S.L.A. Training Course 


The advertising group of the Special Li- 
braries Association conducted a specialized 
training course for assistants in advertising 
agency libraries in March and April. The 
course, a pioneer one in the field of ad- 
vertising library education, was under the 
direction of Delphine V. Humphrey, li- 
brarian, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Young Moderns Talk about Germany 


At a discussion group meeting of Young 
Moderns at the Hild Regional Branch of 
the Chicago Public Library (pictured 
above) in February, “What Should Be 
Done with Defeated Germany?” was dis- 
cussed by every one of the thirty-two pres- 
ent. This meeting, which is one of a 
series sponsored by the branch for the young 
people of the neighborhood, reached no 
definite conclusions, but many excellent and 
well-thought-out ideas were expressed.. The 
following is an example of the opinions 
held by these teen-agers: 

Give Germany a real example of right liv- 
ing, a code of morals, a code of democratic 
living. When you are a freshman, you look 
up to seniors. If the senior wears big socks, 
you wear big socks. If the senior wears 
sloppy joes three sizes too big, you wear them 
three sizes too big. It is human nature to 
copy. Set up an ideal state for Germans. 
Show them how to run it. Teach them the 
fundamentals of good government. 


Promoting Trustees’ Work 


Marion Packard, formerly a trustee of 
the Township Library, Flushing, Mich., and 
now a resident of Berkeley, Calif., recently 
gave the Michigan Library Association two 
thousand dollars for the promotion of work 
with trustees in the state. The association 
has set up the Marion Packard Trustee 
Fund and is planning a series of one-day 
institutes for trustees in the spring. 
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Book Week Ball 


The librarian and staff of the South- 
eastern State College, Durant, Okla., 
sponsored a Book Week Ball in the library 
on November 16. The student body and 
faculty members attended the ball dressed 
as characters from well-known books. In 
addition to the dancing, a program suited 
to the occasion was presented. Members 
of the library staff served as hosts and 
hostesses. 


Saving Books 


“$.0.8.—Save Our Books” was the title 
of a September “Library Letter” sent to 
the San Bernardino County Schools by the 
library’s school department. Distressed by 
the damages to books from careless handling 
by young patrons of the library, the li- 
brarians carried through a project to remedy 
the situation. The letter to schools was il- 
lustrated with humorous line drawings 
showing nine ways not to treat a book; 
several exhibits of badly damaged books 
were sent to schools with information on 
how to prevent the damage; and one of 
the librarians gave forty-two talks through- 
out the county on the proper care of books. 
The librarians believe that the teachers and 
pupils have responded to the library’s pleas 
and are trying to prolong the life of the 
books they borrow. 


The Library and the Zoo 


Reading Between the Lions is the title 
of a cooperative list of books for animal 
lovers of all ages published by the New 
York Public Library and the Bronx Zoo. 
The front cover of the leaflet carries photo- 
graphs of the zoo’s live lions and of the 
library’s stone ones, and the inside of the 
list is illustrated with pictures of animals. 
The titles were selected and annotated by 
the library’s staff after approval by the zoo 
staff of their scientific accuracy. The list 


is being distributed through both the zoo 
and the sixty-five branches of the library, 
The copies distributed at the zoo have a 
jingle reading: 

Now that you know how the animals look, 
You can read about them in a library book! 
On the copy given out at the library the 
jingle reads: 


If you like any animal found in these books, 
Go to the zoo and see how he looks! 


Portraits of Radio Announcers 


A portrait gallery of radio announcers, 
complete with books on announcing and 
radio in general, was featured at the Brook- 


lyn Public Library in March. 


American Library in Nicaragua 


Edward M. Heiliger, in reporting on the 
activities of the Biblioteca Americana de 
Nicaragua, says that about six times as many 
people came to the library in the last half 
of 1944 as did in the last half of 1943; 
that the number of books consulted during 
the same period of 1944 was about ten 
times as great as that of 1943; that the 
registered clientele increased ten times dur- 
ing the year; and that the book collection 
more than doubled. 

Describing an open house held in the 
library in late January, Mr. Heiliger said: 


The library was crowded from 8 a.m. 
until 9 p.m. It was astonishing. I’m sure 
there were over two thousand people in at- 
tendance. A friend of mine beside whom I 
was standing surveying the tumult said “This 
moves me because these people are the 
masses. They have so little. This means a 
great deal to them.” 

Five hundred stamp albums were given to 
us for distribution to the boys. The govern- 
ment furnished the paper and Editorial 
Nuevos Horizontes did the printing. The 
President directed some two thousand new 
stamps to us for distribution, too. The 
philatelists in town held a special meeting, 
presented an exhibit, and turned out en masse 
to help us. 
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Collection of Propaganda Pamphlets 


Since 1942 the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Library has been collecting propa- 
ganda pamphlets which reflect the efforts 
of foreign nations and party factions to 
influence American thinking. The approxi- 
mately three thousand pamphlets, all printed 
in the United States, represent fifteen 
European nations, in addition to Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 
Korea, Palestine, Canada, Mexico, and 
South America. Those publications printed 
by the British Embassy lead the collection 
in numbers with the Dutch and Polish 
running close seconds. 


Evaluating the Movies 


Stills of motion pictures being shown in 
Corvallis, Ore., are exhibited in the public 
library, together with a critical evaluation of 
the picture. The evaluation gives audience 
suitability and a synopsis of the story, both 
of which are taken from the Parent’s 
Magazine. The bulletin board on which 
these stills and evaluations are exhibited 
was furnished by the local theatre. 


Using Dental Association Recordings 


The Public Library, Birmingham, Ala., 
cooperated with the Junior League in pro- 
moting the Tales from Ivory ‘Towers 
programs prepared by the American Dental 
Association. The library announced the 
program in the schools and furnished the 
children with inexpensive bookmarks, besides 
using several other publicity devices. 


Survey of Libraries in Alabama 


The Postwar Planning Committee of the 
Alabama Library Association, of which 
Donald E. Thompson is chairman, has pre- 
pared a report on library conditions in the 
state. The report does not present a specific 
plan for future action but simply calls 
attention to the position of Alabama libraries 
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in comparison with those of the rest of 
the country and includes sections on school 
libraries, college and university libraries, 
and public libraries. Library facilities in 
Alabama at present provide less than 40 
per cent of the population with free reading 
materials through public libraries. 


A Book Reviewing Conference 


On March 21 the Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tenn., sponsored a 
book reviewing conference at which Vir- 
ginia Kirkus, well-known book reviewer, 
made the principal addresses. The all-day 
program included, in addition to two major 
addresses by Miss Kirkus, a book review of 
Durant’s Caesar and Christ by the presi- 
dent of a nearby college and an address by 
the chief of the T.V.A. training staff on 
book reviewing techniques. Miss Kirkus 
spoke on “Book Reviewing Media” and 


“Books in the World Today.” 


L.C. Collection at San Francisco 


The Library of Congress has placed a 
reference library in the Veterans War Me- 
morial Building in San Francisco for the 
use of the delegates and secretariat to 
the United Nations Conference on Inter- 


national Organization. The library as- 
sembled a basic collection of about three 
thousand volumes of reference books and 
publications on international organization 
and related subjects and provided facilities 
for expanding the collection to five thou- 
sand volumes. ‘The basic collection was 
selected in consultation with officers of the 
State Department. It includes many vol- 
umes secured on interlibrary loan from 
libraries in the area. It is also expected 
that cooperating libraries in the area will 
be able to respond to rush requests from 
the library. Libraries which were asked to 
cooperate in the project are the University 
of California Library; Hoover Library on 
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War, Revolution, and Peace; Mills Col- 
lege Library; San Francisco Law Library; 
San Francisco Public Library; and Stan- 
ford University Library. 


Library of Floridiana 


The University of Florida has established 
a collection of rare books, maps, manu- 
scripts, newspaper files of the last century, 
documents, and other records, all relating 
to Florida. The foundation of the collec- 
tion was gathered by Philip Keyes Yonge 
and his son, Julien C. Yonge. Julien C. 
Yonge gave the materials to the university 
as a memorial to his father. 


Cincinnati's Contest 


The Cincinnati Public Library’s recent 
contest to discover the best statement on 
“What the Library Means to Me” brought 
in many interesting replies and, in addition, 
secured a great deal of valuable publicity 
for the library. Chalmers Hadley, the 
librarian, said: 

Americans in particular seem to accept their 
blessings, and particularly their public ones, 
as a matter of course and without question. 


To place one’s feelings on paper usually means 
self-examination and then a clarification of 
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one’s thoughts. Contests and queries are the 
order of the day, and one about the public 
library seemed pertinent. Moreover, the 
war and its attendant activity, together with 
a reduction in newspaper print, has made the 
library’s usual publicity more difficult to ob- 
tain, and a library contest added news value 
because of its unexpectedness. ‘These and 
other reasons were considered when the con- 
test was prepared. 


The contest was handled by the library 
staff publicity committee and the librarian. 
Two of the rules for the contest were that 
the statement should not be over 350 
words and that the contestants must be 
holders of library cards. ‘The first prize 
was a $50 war bond, the second prize $25, 
and there were seven smaller awards. 

The judges were a lawyer active in the 
local chamber of commerce and in county 
affairs, a well-known industrialist, and a 
newspaper representative. The staff com- 
mittee weeded out the poorest replies and 
reduced to twenty the number from which 
the judges made their final selection. First 
prize was won by a business woman who 
wrote her comment while riding on a street- 
car. The prize-winning entry is quoted at 


the bottom of the page. 
L. D. 


What The Public Library eMeans To Me 


T IS AN OPPORTUNITY to grow in democ- 
| racy ; to lose the bigotries, the prejudices, 
the preconceptions, the small pettinesses that 
mark the undeveloped. 

It is an opportunity to absorb and to 
assess the better thoughts and the better 
ideals of each civilization and each congre- 
gation; to associate oneself with the warm, 
friendly, able personalities that have left 
their everlasting memorials to the construc- 
tive forces of life; and to delve into the 
sciences and the philosophies that help one 
to gain a better understanding both of God 


and of the man He created. 

Time marches on, life marches on, civ- 
ilization marches on. And, in order to sur- 
vive, man must march on. He cannot stop. 
He must go forward or go back. 

It is here that the library, as a public 
institution supported by public funds and 
manned by the best public talent, plays its 
greatest part. All denominations, all creeds, 
all ages commune within its halls. Man 
has but to associate himself with it, and 
he, too, marches on. For he lives not by 
bread alone. 
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New York OFFICE of the American 

Library in Paris, Inc., has been 
opened at 11 W. 42nd St. for the purpose 
of handling publicity and formulating plans 
for raising funds for the support of the li- 
brary (see Milton E. Lord’s report on page 
101 of the March 4.L.A. Bulletin). L. 
Quincy Mumford, of the New York Public 
Library, is devoting part of his time to the 
New York office. 

The American Library in Paris has 
appropriated funds for the purchase of sig- 
nificant books published during the war 
period, and the O.W.I. is arranging 
transportation for these books and for the 
periodicals to which the library was sub- 
scribing during the war. 


NE BILLION books—57,000 titles in 
() one hundred languages—have been 
published in the U.S.S.R. during the war. 


HIRTY DAYS after the end of the Euro- 
'¢: pean war, an extensive educational pro- 
gram for Army personnel will begin. 
Four types of schools will be used in this 
gigantic Army educational program: 

(1) The unit school is planned for a 
battalion or geographically separate unit 
of about one thousand men or less. Several 
hundreds of these schools will offer literacy 
training, upper elementary school subjects, 
a standard high school curriculum, voca- 
tional courses (including on-the-job train- 
ing), and junior college courses. 

(2) Technical schools will be established 
where specialized equipment is available 
and will offer a variety of vocational 
courses not offered in the unit schools. 

(3) Army university study centers, de- 
signed to offer higher education in the 
liberal arts, sciences, and professions, may 


By the Editor 


be established on a military post or in a 
civilian educational plant. 

(4) Foreign civilian colleges and uni- 
versities will enroll many men on a tempo- 
rary basis. 


ELIEVING that “knowledge of the swift 
B undercurrents of Germany’s predatory 
expansionism and the current developments 
of the Pan-German movement is essential 
for the protection of American freedom,” 
four men are sponsoring a library on Ger- 
manic and related international relations at 
Columbia University. Two German edu- 
cators who left Germany because of Hitler's 
rise to power head the staff of the library. 
It contains hundreds of thousands of news- 
paper and magazine clippings on the 
German attitude on war and peace, thou- 
sands of selected volumes on the whole 
question of Pan-Germanism, and publica- 
tions and statements made by officials in 
German civilian, military, academic, and 
economic life. 

The project is set up for a three-year 
period at an estimated cost of $30,000 a 
year and will be under the supervision of 
the university library authorities. 


WENTY THOUSAND new German school 

books have been printed in Aachen as 
a first step in the re-education of Nazi Ger- 
many. Under the military government's 
supervision, the books were compiled from 
German texts used before 1933, copies of 
which werg sent to Aachen from Washing- 
ton. 


HE CHILDREN’S Book COUNCIL was 
eee, in January by the Associa- 
tion of Children’s Book Editors to promote 
children’s books and coordinate all activi- 
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ties connected with children’s reading. 
The council will have its offices at the R. R. 
Bowker Co. and be under the direction of 
Laura Harris. 


HoME PLANNING INSTITUTE is being 
A sponsored on the West Coast by lead- 
ing architects, contractors, and all agencies 
interested in building. Courses are free 
and are held in Sacramento in the Adult 
Education Center. Over nine hundred 
people are attending meetings once a week 
for a ten-week period to hear lectures by 
outstanding architects, interior decorators, 
builders, bankers, and real estate men. 
The Sacramento Public Library prepares 
a bibliography for each lecture and the 
adult education department of the local 
schools mimeographs the bibliographies for 
those attending the course. Other libraries 
on the West Coast are also cooperating with 
the institute. 


XPERIMENTS with literacy films by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs indicate that films can 
be utilized with much success in teaching 
illiterates to read. In cooperation with edu- 
cational specialists from the other Americas 
and with the Disney Studios in Hollywood, 
the Coordinator’s Office has conducted the 
experiments with groups of adult illiterates 
in Mexico, Honduras, Ecuador, and 
Spanish-speaking localities of the South- 
west. Although the experiments prove that 
films are of very great value in this field, 
the experimenters reached the conclusion 
that films cannot replace the teacher and 
personal instruction; that for the quickest 
and best educational results, films can serve 
as effective teacher aids and can be used to 
excellent. advantage with other teaching 
media—film strips, flash cards, and printed 
materials. 
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HE Lipraries of Modern Poland: 

1918-1939” by Maria Danilewicz 
appeared in the Feb. 22, 1945, number of 
the Polish Review. 


EVERAL of the priceless possessions of 
S this country have recently been re- 
turned to the Library of Congress from 
the United States Bullion Depository at 
Fort Knox: the Constitution of the United 
States, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Magna Carta, the Gutenberg Bible, the 
Articles of Confederation, the manuscripts 
of the Gettysburg Address, and the manu- 
script of Lincoln’s Second Inaugural were 
guarded day and night during the period 
of their absence from Washington. 


ffect of Certain War Activities upon 

Colleges and Universities (79th Con- 
gress, 1st Session. House Report No. 214) 
is a report prepared by an advisory com- 
mittee of educators for the House Com- 
mittee on Education. ‘There are eleven 
specific recommendations, some of which 
will be of interest to college librarians. 
Legislation suggested by the report is said 
to be in preparation. 


in a 


66 A LONG THE WATERFRONT” 

1932 issue of the Boston Post 
reported the arrival of two passengers on 
the Black Diamond Line steamer Ala. The 
following paragraph from the report may 
be of interest: 


The name of the Ala honors the American 
Library Association, and a bronze tablet in 
the salon of the steamer announces this fact. 
The vessel was christened when she left the 
Harriman shipyards in Pennsylvania in 1921 
in recognition of the work which the Associa- 
tion did in the distribution of books to soldiers 
and sailors during the war. Yesterday she 
brought in a general cargo of 609 tons, in- 
cluding hides, crockery, and tea. 
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Swiss Periodicals Exchange 


Tue A.L.A. International Relations 
Board has received from the Division of 
Cultural Cooperation of the State Depart- 
ment a list of sixty-eight Swiss institutions 
receiving some six hundred U.S. periodicals 
on exchange. Switzerland hopes that ex- 
changes may be resumed as soon as postal 
relations become normal once more. In the 
meantime, it is hoped that issuing offices in 
this country will retain back numbers and 
future current issues in order to complete 
Swiss files when conditions permit. 


Delegates to A.C.E. 

PRESIDENT VitTz has appointed Clara 
Wells Herbert, Anita M. Hostetter, and 
Carl H. Milam to serve as delegates to the 
American Council on Education for 1945. 
Miss Herbert’s appointment is a new one 
but those of Mr. Milam and Miss Hostetter 
are reappointments. 


Out-of-Print Children’s Books 

THE Book EvALuATION COMMITTEE 
of the A.L.A. Children’s Library Associa- 
tion has reported that comparatively few 
of the titles from the list (Oct. 15, 1944, 
A.L.A. Bulletin) of out-of-print children’s 
books have been ordered from the publishers. 
The largest number of copies ordered for 
one title was 516, with 409 copies second 
highest. 


McColvin Report Available on Loan 


THe A.L.A. HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 
has recently purchased several extra copies 
of the McColvin report, The Public Li- 
brary System of Great Britain; A Report 


on Its Present Condition with Proposals for 
Postwar Reorganization. Under wartime 
conditions acquisition of copies of this report 
is not easy. Libraries which have not been 
able to buy it, nor to borrow it from their 
state library agency, will be interested to 
learn that the Headquarters Library can 


make it available on interlibrary loan. 


Open House for Mr. Milam 


IN THE AFTERNOON of April 19 the 
A.L.A. Headquarters staff held an open 
house in celebration of Mr. Milam’s twenty- 
five years as A.L.A. Executive Secretary. 
Between two and three hundred librarians, 
representatives of the book world, and other 
friends of Mr. Milam attended. 


Overstreet Poem 


‘THERE HAVE BEEN inquiries from 
several libraries concerning reprints of the 
poem “A Librarian in a Southern Ohio 
Town Said to Me” by Bonaro Overstreet. 
A limited supply of this tribute to libraries 
has been reprinted by the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Office, with the permission of 
PM, the original publishers, and single 
copies may be had from that office on re- 


quest. 


A.L.A. Representative 


Ciara Wetts Hersert, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, repre- 
sented the A.L.A. at a meeting on March 
21 of the N.E.A.’s National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy~ through 
Educaticn. The meeting was of organiza- 
tions interested in public employees, and a 
liaison committee was formed. 
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Library Extension News 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION adopted by the 
yoters of Missouri on February 27 contains 
two important provisions affecting public 
libraries. The first places an obligation on 
the state to promote the establishment and 
development of libraries and to grant aid to 
libraries. The second provision makes 
possible more adequate local support. The 
text is as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the state to promote the establishment and 
development of free public libraries and to 
accept the obligation of their support by the 
state and its subdivisions and municipalities 
in such manner as may be provided by law. 
When any such subdivision or municipality 
supports a free library, the general assembly 
shall grant aid to such library in such man- 
ner and in such amounts as may be provided 
by law.— Article IX, Education, Section 10. 

And provided further, that any county or 
other political subdivision, when authorized 
by law and within the limits fixed by law, may 
levy a rate of taxation on all property sub- 
ject to its taxing powers in excess of the 
rates herein limited, for Jibrary, hospital, pub- 
lic health, recreation grounds, and museum 
purposes.—A rticle X, Taxation, Section 11. 


State aid for public library development 
is meeting with approval by state legisla- 
tures, according to early returns. 

A first appropriation of $283,000 was 
made by the Washington State Legislature, 
and signed by the Governor, for a “public 
libraries fund.” This was the second 
effort, for the Governor had vetoed a state 
aid appropriation in 1937 after it had 
passed both houses with large majorities. 

Several increased appropriations have 
been reported. The Arkansas legislature 
appropriated, without a dissenting vote, 
$170,000 for the biennium, for state aid 


and for operation of the state library com- 
mission, as compared with $120,000 for 
1943-45. North Carolina’s state aid was 
increased to $350,000 as compared with 
$250,000 for the preceding biennium. 
Tennessee appropriated $75,000 for the bi- 
ennium, “to be matched by funds made 
available through other sources on a fifty- 
fifty basis,” as compared with a first 
appropriation two years ago of $40,000 
specifically for continuing regional library 
service in the Knoxville area. Vermont 
increased the appropriation for the state 
library commission and the four regional 
branches and bookmobile services from 
$48,000 for the biennium to $66,000—an 
increase which will help meet growing de- 
mands, 

The Montana Library Association has 
succeeded in getting a first appropriation for 
the state library extension commission es- 
tablished back in 1929. The amount of 
$20,000 for the biennium will obviously 
provide for only a beginning in a state the 
size of Montana. The state agency is 
however strengthened by increasing the 
appointed members from one to three, mak- 
ing five with the two ex officio members, 
the librarian of the state university (who 
serves as chairman), and the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. A new 
section authorizes acceptance and adminis- 
tration of federal aid, without federal 
control, as well as aid from other sources. 

Rhode Island also authorized acceptance 
of federal aid for free public libraries, in 
the form of money or library materials. 

County and regional library legislation 
has also been reported. North Dakota, one 
of the very few states to lack such pro- 
vision, passed an act permitting counties to 
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THE CHART ABOVE is being sent to libraries by the U. S. Department of State in connection 


with the Building-the-Peace program. 
ask your librarian.” (See arrow.) 


It displays the notice: 
Additional copies may be secured without charge from 


“For further information, 


the Division of Public Liaison, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


establish public libraries by popular vote, 
or to contract with other counties or with 
existing libraries. North Carolina amended 
its law to facilitate cooperation of counties 
and municipalities in establishing and main- 
taining large unit libraries. Indiana li- 
brarians and friends of libraries succeeded 
in preventing the passage of amendments 
that would have crippled county libraries 
throughout the state. 


Reading List on the Negro 


THE Fepruary selected reading list of 
the New York Public Library’s Branch 
Library Book News is entitled ‘““The Ne- 


gro.” Books are listed under “African 


Beginnings,” “In American History,” 
“World View,” “Personal Contributions,” 
“Music and Art,” etc., and annotations are 
given for each book. It may be purchased 
for 10¢ from the New York Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., New York 
City 18. 


Chicago Library Directory 

THE SECOND EDITION of 4 Directory 
of Libraries of the Chicago Area has just 
been published by the Chicago Library 


Club. Following short histories of the 
four local library organizations, the direc- 
tory classifies the more than eight hundred 
libraries of the area and includes an index 
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to collections. It may be obtained for 
$1.25 per copy from Frances J. Carter, 
Public Library, Chicago. 


Bookmarks on Saving Fats 

THE War Foop ADMINISTRATION Office 
of Supply is issuing 1,600,000 copies of a 
bookmark entitled “Wanted! 250 Million 
Pounds Kitchen Fats for War Use.” In 
the hope that librarians will wish to assist 
in the promotion of this part of the Used 
Household Fat Salvage Program, Ralph 
M. Dunbar, chief of the Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education, has 
asked librarians to distribute the bookmarks, 
offering as many as five hundred for their 
distribution. Librarians who have not been 
reached by Mr. Dunbar and who wish to 
cooperate in the program should write to 


the W.F.A. Office of Supply for copies. 


FM Workshop 


THE FIRST educational FM workshop 
to be held in the U.S. is scheduled for 
June 19-July 27 and is sponsored jointly 
by Ohio State University, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Cleveland public schools. 
Registration will be limited to one hundred, 
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not necessarily Ohioans, and a curriculum 
will be designed to prepare personnel for 
the many frequency modulation educational 
radio stations expected after the war. The 
first five weeks of the course will be at 
Ohio State, with the sixth week at FM 
station WBOE. Although the registration 
fee has not been definitely set, it will be 
from $15 to $25. For further information, 
write to I. Keith Tyler, director of radio 
education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


University of Chicago Scholarships 


THe GrapuaTe Lisrary SCHOOL of 
the University of Chicago is offering, for 
the academic year 1945-46, two full-tuition 
scholarships (value $300 each) and two 
half-tuition-scholarships ($150 each) to stu- 
dents in the curriculum leading to the B. of 
L.S. degree. Interested students having at 
least four years of college and who are elig- 
ible for the one-year program, and students 
with two years of college work who are 
eligible for the three-year program should 
write for application forms to Carleton B. 
Joeckel, dean, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. Appli- 
cations must be filed not later than June 15, 
1945. 


It's Not Too Late 


ONTRIBUTIONS have been coming in to the Library Development Fund campaign 
from Bombay, from “somewhere in Germany,” and from every state in the union. 
Have you done your share? 
The Library Development Fund campaign is coming to a close. Results of the 


state campaigns are now being tabulated. 


If you have not contributed, there is still 


time for you to give to the Library Development Fund and to the libraries of tomorrow! 





THE POST 


Ohio's Use of Ritter Bequest 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Some of the readers of The Post may be 
interested in the distribution plans used for 
the Clement V. Ritter legacy in Ohio. It 
seemed to the O.L.A. Awards Committee and 
Executive Board that the fund would serve 
as a greater stimulus for service improvement 
and as a more distinctive tribute to our late 
friend, the donor, if the awards were made 
over a period of years. Likewise, the same 
ends would be better served by making a few 
sizeable gifts which would count toward a 
worthwhile build-up for each recipient li- 
brary’s book collection rather than by scat- 
tering among many libraries small amounts to 
evaporate without noticeable effect. It was 
accordingly decided to make ten one-hundred- 
dollar gifts and to make the awards an out- 
standing feature for successive annual 
conferences of the Ohio Library Association. 

The terms of the will limited the gifts to 
public libraries with less than $2500 annual 
income and the awards committee decided 
to try to find recipients where these small in- 
comes were being administered with vision 
as well as grit and gumption. Some twenty 
little Ohio libraries were selected for the first 
year’s investigations, and to each went a 
letter requesting the necessary application 
with a certification from the library’s board 
that it “needed books of permanent value” 
and giving each an opportunity to list special 
types of book needs. With this letter went a 
suggestive questionnaire to be filled out by 
applicant libraries which would tell the 
awards committee something of the aims, poli- 
cies, and achievements of each library despite 
income handicaps. 

To grade the returned questionnaires we 
devised a mathematical table based on the 
answers and on the filed reports. This 
covered income, circulation, and registration 
per capita, wise budgeting, board meeting in- 
dications, proper division of responsibility, 
book selection, business-like attitudes, pro- 


Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 


gressiveness, and ingenuity as indicated by 
special projects. A perfect score would have 
given I10 points, and four of the twenty li- 
braries scored 95 points or more. 

The two awards for 1945 were granted at 
the January 31 banquet of the O.L.A. to the 
public libraries at Swanton, Fulton County, 
and Guadenhutten, Tuscarawas County. 
Swanton is a town of 1594 residents and the 
librarian is Mrs. Irma L. Moorman. They 
have a book collection of 13,000 and circula- 
tion of 32,000 (19,000 juvenile) with expendi- 
tures in 1943 of about $1600. Guadenhutten 
is a community with 876 residents and Mrs. 
Nelle Patterson is the librarian. The book 
collection of 6400 last year netted a circula- 
tion of 18,000 volumes (7700 juvenile). 
The 1943 expenditures were $1240. 

O.L.A. Ritter Awarps -CoMMITTEE 
Harowp J. Grimm, Trustee 

Bexley Public Library 

HELEN L. Kramer, Librarian 
Marion Public Library 

WituraM J. Hamitton, Librarian 
Dayton Public Library 


Meetings in the South? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It was a matter of concern to me to note 
the uncompromising attitude called forth by 
Miss Warren’s statement regarding the hold- 
ing of A.L.A. conferences in Southern cities. 
I feel a deep personal interest in the whole 
subject because I was one of a Seattle group 
which expressed itself very positively in favor 
of the ban and at the time I was in agree- 
ment with the action taken, My attitude 
toward the matter of racial equality has not 
altered in the slightest, but I am very doubt- 
ful now regarding the methods so frequently 
pursued with that end in view. On several 
occasions I have discussed the problem with 
people who are vitally interested in further- 
ing race relations and who have devoted their 
lives to working for the cause of equality in 
our country. Invariably they have told me 
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that action such as we of the A.L.A. have 
taken does more harm than good, for it serves 
only to make more difficult the task of those 
Southerners, both white and black, who are 
working for the same cause we are. I am 
assured by these peopie that there is a defi- 
nite movement in the South for the better- 
ment of race relations but that we in the 
North hear very little about it since in the 
very nature of things much of the work must 
be carried on underground. 

Since the war we in Seattle must confess 
to our shame that racial discrimination has 
spread to the Pacific Northwest. Enlight- 
ened citizens are combating it, but the North 
is not in a position to point the finger of scorn 
at the South. 

I wish the whole subject could be discussed 
among librarians from the standpoint of ex- 
pediency instead of in the rarefied atmosphere 
of high ideals or in the hopeless muddle of 
strong emotions, neither of which leads to 
improvement in the situation as it exists. 

Lestey Muriet HEATHCOTE 
Montreal 
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“The World and America” 


TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 
Your letter regarding the radio series en- 


titled “The World and America” has been 
referred to me by Dr. Wheeler. While we 
are not joint sponsors nor are we getting 
regular library plugs on the program at the 
present time, we were quite effectively tied 
into the program during the late fall. The 
Arundel Ice Cream Company of Baltimore 
sponsors the local outlet, and we arranged 
through the advertising agency which handles 
the details to provide a large window exhibit 
at the central library publicizing the pto- 
gram. This exhibit ran for three weeks, and 
all during that time the library and books re- 
lating to American history and to world his- 
tory were regularly mentioned. In addition, 
a picture of our exhibit was run in all the 
local newspapers with a story tying in the 
advertiser, the program, and the library. The 
whole arrangement seemed to work very well. 

JosepH C. SHIPMAN, Assistant Librarian 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 


Positions 


Wanted: Union catalog editor, Pacific North- 
west Bibliographic Center. Catalog experience 
required; filing experience desirable. Must have 
real enthusiasm for “brushing and combing” 
fast-growing union catalog now in good con- 
dition. Right person will be given full author- 
ity, responsibility; will supervise two filers. 
Secondary duties include assisting director at 
varied tasks. Unusually attractive surround- 
ings; new equipment. Salary, $1920 to $2400. 
Apply Bibliographic Center, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5s. 


Wanted: Librarian who is an experienced 
writer. Immigration problems will be out- 
standing after the war. Have years of Ellis 
Island Board of Special Inquiry proceedings on 
exclusion, deportation, and quota allowances of 
aliens. Photographs of Castle Garden, many 
types of individuals and families; social work 


and the future citizens. Unusual opportunity, 
without: further research, for magazine series, 
screen version, radio, or book, to participate di- 
rectly and on a royalty basis. Ars. 


Wanted: Reference assistants, children’s li- 
brarians. Salaries, $1920 and $2100. Public 
Library, Washington, D.C. Give full informa- 
tion as to age, education, training, experience, 
and names and addresses of references. 


Wanted: Trained and experienced librarian 
wants work with young people in a college or 
public library, preferably in the West. A17. 


Wanted: High school library position in N.Y. 
State by trained librarian with four years’ ex- 
perience as teacher and librarian. Female. 
Ars. 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 
a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payment 
should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 





What Kind of Cooperation 
Do You Want? 


questions about some form of closer cooperation and integration of the 


— COMMENTs about the A.L.A. and its activities have included 


activities of the A.L.A. with local, state, and regional clubs, chapters, 
and associations. The Committee on Relations with Local Library Groups and 
oa Membership Participation, of which Marian C. Manley is chairman, was 
appointed to secure suggestions and comments from the members. However, 
Miss Manley’s committee could not, of course, reach all members. It is hoped 
that all of those who read this page will read or reread Miss Manley’s report 
to the membership on pages 3-12 of the January A.L.A. Bulletin and will 
express their opinions on the lower half of this page and return them to the 
A.L.A, Executive Secretary, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


2. If so, do you think a dues scale should be worked out so that each member could pay one 


fee to cover all of his professional memberships? ..............000cceccecceccuecceecees 


3. Should the A.L.A. provide funds for more representation of its officers and staff at local, 


state, and caghomal mcatingel ooo a's occ ccescyace 0.0 c0n'e9en9500 +0 009 0nee so 106s 
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Libraries and War Bond 
Campaign 


1xxtH War Loan bond sales through 
S the Library War Bond Campaign 
totaled $3,790,326. Twenty states par- 


ticipated, represented by about six hundred 


libraries cooperating with local war finance 


irmen. Educational kits were sent to n \ 
chairme R [J XS 


2500 libraries. The consensus expressed 1 Ts 

by the chairmen of most states is that li- de LOA 
brarians are interested chiefly in the edu- 

cational features of the campaign and want to continue it. Librarians should 


be asked to sell bonds only where they can profitably assume the responsibility. 


A new kit is being prepared for the Seventh War Loan coming May 14- 
July 7. It will contain material which may be adapted to a library of any size, 
its successful use depending on the initiative and ingenuity of the librarian. 
The Educational Division of the Treasury War Finance Committee will 
coordinate this work with the educational directors of the War Finance Com- 
mittees in each state. It is expected that this simplified procedure will make 
it possible for many more librarians to join in making a vital and —s 


contribution to the Seventh War Loan. 


Louis J. Bartey, Chairman 
Library War Bond Campaign 





AC1BRARIES are directly 
and immediately involved in the conflict 
which divides our world, and for two 
reasons: first, because they are essential 
to the functioning of a democratic so- 
ciety; second, because the contemporary 
conflict touches the integrity of scholar- 
ship, the freedom of the mind, and even 
the survival of culture, and libraries are 
the great tools of scholarship, the great 


repositories of culture, and the great 


symbols of the freedom of the mind. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
1882-1945 





